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SENIOR    CLASS    TAKE    NOTICE 

Why  have  we  done  MORE  business  during  the  month  of  January, 
1916,    than    we   have    in    the    corresponding   month    of    previous   years? 

To  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  of  Quincy  High  School,  giving 
the  best  answer  to  the  above  question,  we  will  Give  ONE  DOZEN 
PHOTOGRAPHS,    Free    of    Charge. 

Mr.  Ernest  L.  Collins,  Mr.  John  D.  McKay,  and  Mr.  George  T. 
Magee,     will    be    the    Judges. 

All  answers  must  be  delivered  at  PIERCE'S  STUDIO,  on  before 
MARCH     1st. 
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EDITORIALS. 

The  circulation  of  The  Golden-Rod  has 
been  as  great  this  year  as  the  best  of  previous 
years.  Still,  it  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be, 
for  with  the  right  support  the  circulation  in 
the  school  alone  should  be  eight  hundred. 
When  the  support  of  the  alumni  is  added  to 
this  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  a  circulation 
of  one  thousand  is  probable.  Those,  who 
are  able  to  buy  a  Golden-Rod,  but  piefer  to 
borrow,  do  their  paper  and  their  school  a 
great   injustice. 

Again,  The  Golden-Rod  urgently  appeals  to 
the  school  and  to  the  alumni  to  support  it 
the  last  part  of  the  year  as  they  have  the 
first  part.  Listen  to  this  appeal,  seniors,  for 
you  must  realize  that  it  is  for  your  honor 
ESPECIALLY,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  school, 
to  make  The  Golden-Rod  the  largest  and  the 
best  paper  this  year  that  it  has  ever  been. 
Try  to  emulate  the  example  of  a  member  of 


your    class,    who    has    secured    twelve    sub- 
scriptions. 


As  the  editor  hoped  and  expected  the 
basket-ball  team  has  upheld  the  fine  records, 
of  its  predecessors.  Quincy,  although  de- 
feated by  Winchester,  has  been  victorious 
over  all  other  teams,  including  Wellesley. 
Quincy  has  achieved  just  one  half  what 
she  wants  to.  She  wants  to  defeat  Wellesley 
a  second  time,  and  thus  win  the  championship, 
for  at  present  Wellesley  is  the  most  likely 
candidate  for  that  honor.  Wake-up,  Quincy 
High!  "Get  out  and  back  up"  a  team  that  has 
done  what  neither  of  the  basket-ball  teams  of 
the  last  two  years  has  been  able  to  do,  great 
as  they  have  been. 


The  juniors  kept  up  their  good  work  in 
their  issue,  and  had  stories  that  the  other 
three  classes  will  find  it  difficult  to  equal, 
without  speaking  of  surpassing.  The  editor 
believes  them  equal  if  not  better  than  any  he 
has  had  the  pleasure  of  reading,  and  he  has 
read  a  good  many  from  different  school 
papers.  Again,  The  Golden-Rod  must  praise 
the  loyalty,  interest,  and  aid  of  the  junior 
class.  They  cannot  be  given  too  much 
praise,  for  they  have  been  largely  responsible 
for  the  fine  stories  in  The  Golden  Rod  this 
year.  Great  praise  is  due  Mr.  Russell  C. 
Johnson  of  the  junior  class  who  has  con- 
tributed regularly  to  each  issue  this  year. 
The  juniors  also  supplied  The  Golden-Rod 
with  a  fine  looking  frontispiece.  The  next 
issue  will  be  the  Sophomore  Number,  and 
although  it  will  be  difficult  to  better  the 
Junior  number,  it  is  within  the  ability  and 
power  of  the  sophomores  to  do  so. 


Mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Collins 
and  Miss  Howes  the  Christmas  concert  was  a 
decided  success.     Surely  everyone  received  a 

great  deal  of  pleasure  for  five-cents. 


Although  Quincy  has  been  very  slow  and 
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weak  in  its  track  activities  the  last  few  years, 
it  ought  not  to  be  so  in  1918  or  1919,  for  the 
class  of  1919  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  this 
line  of  sport,  producing  several  fine  runners. 
One  regrettable  thing  about  the  track  work 
last  fall,  was  the  poor  class  spirit  of  the 
seniors,  who  did  not  form  a  relay  team  al- 
though there  are  some  fast  men  in  the  class. 


When  this  issue  comes  from  the  press, 
the  second  reports  will  have  come  out  and 
one  half  the  school-year  will  have  been  com- 
pleted. Although  this  means  a  great  deal 
to  all  of  us,  it  especially  affects  us  seniors,  for 
it  makes  us  realize  that  we  have  only  about 
five  months  more  together.  Seniors,  let  us 
make  these  months  the  most  profitable  and 
pleasant  of  our  high  school  days.  Soon  the 
1916  class  banquet,  reception,  and  graduation 
will  be  over,  and  we  will  separate,  some  to  go 
out  into  the  world,  and  others  to  college. 


In  a  previous  issue  the  editor  spoke  of  how 
the  business  men  consider  advertising  in 
school  papers  as  an  act  of  charity.  However, 
one  of  our  advertisers  does  not  think  so,  for 
he  has  expressed  himself  as  follows;  The 
Golden  Rod  is  a  great  paper,  and  adver- 
tisements in  it  bring  more  business  than  those 
in  local  newspapers."  The  other  business  men 
also  will  be  obliged  to  admit  this  if  each  one 
if  you  will  only  mention  The  Golden  Rod, 
not  only  when  patronizing  our  advertisers, 
but  even  others.  And  you  will  do  The 
Golden  Rod  and  those  trying  to  secure  adver- 
tisements for  the  last  half  of  the  year,  a  very 
great  favor  if  you  especially  boost  The 
Golden    Rod   at  this  time. 


THE   PESSIMIST'S  VIEW. 


TO   SOMEBODY. 

She  does  not  know  that  when  the  stars  do 
shine, 
I  lie  awake  and  think  of  her  bright  eyes — 
And  of  her  hair  so  golden  and  so  fine — 
And  of  her  ruby  lips  that  much  I  prize. 
She  does  not  know  my  joy  when  she  is  near — 
She  little  bodes  this  haunting  dole  of  mine; — 
I'll  send  to  somebody,  in  fancy  dear, 
A  message  of  my  love  —  this  Valentine. 

Leon   Biganess,   1916. 


FATTY'S  VALENTINE. 

Young  Skinney  Smithers  was  trying  to  find 
For  the  beautiful  Mistress  Rosetta, 

A  valentine  of  tinsel  and  gold 
To  make  her  love  him  better. 

He  saw  those  at  Page's,  he  saw  those  at 
Shunk's, 

They  were  too  commonplace  for  Rosetta. 
Then  Fatty  Johnson  offered  him  one 

That  suited  him  quite  to  the  letter. 

He  bought  it,  in  spite  of  the  strain  on  his 
purse, 
And  thought  it  was  really  quite  natty, 
But  when  Rosetta  caught  sight  of  it 

She  cried,  "Why,  I  gave  that  to  Fatty." 

Trescott  Abele,  1919. 


Kindly  do  not  Return  C.  O.  D.  but  Prepaid. 
It's   a   very,    very   old    story 
Expressed   in   a   very   old   way 
But  I  send  it  to  you  in  this  message 
Anew,  on  St.  Valentine's  day. 

Ebba  Holteen,  '16. 


THE   OPTIMIST'S   VIEW. 


A  piece  of  white  paper,  some  lines  of  verse  An  opportunity  coming  but  once  a  year, 

Resembling  Ben  Jonson's,   as  a  cow  does  a  An  expression  of  love  for  one  so  dear; 

hearse;  Some   thoughts   as   sweet   as   the   Christmas 

Love's  silly  flourishes,  and  thoughts  sublime,  chime, 

Put  them  together  and  you  have  a  Valentine.  All  put  together  make  a  Valentine. 

Harold  Burgess,   '16.  Harold  Burgess,   16. 
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THE  ROYALTY. 


The  crowd  around  a  little  rectangle  of 
ice  on  Triphammer  pond  was  cheering  wildly. 
The  game  was  the  one  in  which  the  Prowlers 
and  the  Royals  met  yearly  to  decide  the 
championship  of  the  town.  With  less  than 
a  minute  to  play  and  the  score  a  tie,  both 
teams  having  registered  five  times,  the 
Prowler  partisans  were  rooting  excitedly  for 
the  deciding  point.  But  like  a  streak  two 
red  jerseys  broke  from  the  mass  near  the 
Royals'  goal  separating  as  they  reached  open 
ice,  Captain  Cross  of  the  Royals  spurting  the 
length  of  the  rink  with  the  puck  safely  ahead 
of  his  advancing  stick  until,  cut  off  by  the 
Prowler  point,  he  passed  to  Art  Groves,  the 
Royal  right  wing,  who  had  already  sent  the 
puck  whirling  into  the  opponents'  cage  three 
times.  But  Groves  wasn't  there  and  Hender- 
son, the  Prowler  cover  point,  taking  advantage 
of  the  miss  and  of  the  few  seconds  left  to 
play,  dashed  down  the  side  of  the  rink  past 
the  Royal  outer-defense,  taking  the  puck  al- 
most into  the  Royal  cage.  Here  he  drew  out 
the  goal  tend  by  a  fake  drive,  passing  to 
Captain  Thaxter  who,  with  a  lightning-like 
shot,  caged  the  puck  just  within  the  alloted 
time.  For  the  first  time  in  four  years  the 
north  of  the  town  had  won  the  coveted 
championship. 

Art  Groves  had  worked  hard  for  that  game. 
There  had  been  a  girl  watching  it  whom  he 
had  brought  to  the  pond.  He  knew  that  the 
game  had  been  lost  through  his  failure  to 
reach  that  pass  and,  although  the  boys 
wouldn't  blame  him,  he  couldn't  tell  the 
effect  of  the  defeat  on  the  girl.  As  he  moved 
toward  the  shore  to  rest,  his  eyes  wandered 
over  the  pond  where  little  groups  were  now 
skating.  He  had  hardly  seated  himself  and 
loosened  the  laces  of  his  shoes  to  relieve  his 
feet,  when  his  eye  rested  on  two  skaters 
half  way  down  the  pond.  Yes,  that  was  the 
girl,  Marion,  skating  slowly,  intimately,  with 
Bard  Thaxter  of  the  Prowlers.  As  he  watched 
the  pair,  he  recalled  the  conversation  he  had 


had  with  the  girl  less  than  two  hours  before  as 
they  walked  toward  "Trip."  Her  evasive, 
"I'll  tell  you  going  home,"  to  his  request  to 
take  her  to  the  dance  in  the  Town  Hall  that 
evening,  burned  itself  on  his  mind.  "Well," 
he  thought  to  himself,  "that  is  as  good  as  an 
answer." 

As  he  sat  watching  the  pair  in  whom  all 
present  interest  centered,  he  was  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  the  great  pond  before  him.  Fed 
by  two  streams  entering  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  it  kept  the  two  currents  for  almost 
the  entire  length,  a  junction  being  made  only 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  great  dam  over  which 
great  volumes  of  dark,  sparkling  water 
flowed  to  the  roaring  stream  below.  The 
ice  for  fully  fifty  feet  around  this  dam  was 
never  safe,  and  the  spot  was  always  avoided. 
There  were  three  other  parts  of  the  pond 
from  which  skaters  were  warned  by  the 
imperative  sign  "DANGER."  These  points 
were  the  two  inlets  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
pond  and  a  place  within  one  hundred  yards 
of  the  great  dam  where  the  northerly  current 
rushed  around  to  the  south  of  a  small  island 
to  meet  the  main  current  near  the  dam. 
There  was  another  island  in  the  pond,  sit- 
uated near  the  eastern  end,  which  was 
much  larger  than  the  one  already  mentioned 
and  wThere  the  boys  had  hidden  a  cozy  little 
gunning  camp.  In  the  beautiful  woods  on 
the  slope  north  of  the  pond  was  another 
little  camp  where  Florence  Tarbell,  whose 
father  owned  the  woods,  spent  many  happy 
afternoons  with  her  girl  friends. 

"Cheer  up  old  man,"  called  Captain  Cross, 
as  he  came  up  with  Groves'  sister  Annie. 
"Nobody  blames  you,  Art,  and  any  way  it 
was  my  fault.' ' 

"Don't  they?"  grunted  Groves,  never 
raising  his  eyes  from  that  skating  pair. 

"So  that's  it,  is  it?"  murmured  Annie, 
who  had  followed  her  brother's  steady  ,uaze. 
Then  came  an  involuntary,  "Oh!"-— but  the 
brother  was  already  half  over  the  two  hundred 
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yards  which  separated  them  from  where 
Bart  and  Marion  had  gone  through  the  ice 
near  the  little  island  before  the  startled 
pair  heard  a  faint  "help!"  Throwing  off  his 
hat  and  the  overcoat  he  had  put  on  after 
the  game  as  he  went,  Groves  sped  toward 
the  spot  where  Thaxter,  being  able  to  hold 
himself  up  in  the  water  was  already  dragging 
himself  out  by  means  of  an  over  hanging 
branch. 

"Come,  Annie,  he  will  need  help,"  said 
Cross  seeing  Grove's  plan,  but  instead  of 
going  toward  the  scene  of  the  accident  he 
made  for  the  dam,  establishing  himself  flat 
on  the  plank  which  had  been  thrown  across 
the  dam  to  serve  as  a  foot  path. 

As  Groves  neared  the  great  hole  in  the  ice 
he  shook  off  his  shoes,  and  taking  several 
short  steps  plunged  headlong  into  the 
current  which  had  taken  the  girl  toward  the 


dam.  When  he  appeared  again  in  the  open 
water  near  the  dam,  swimming  strongly 
with  the  unconscious  girl  on  his  back,  he  was 
greeted  by  a  great  cheer  from  the  fellows 
who  were  rushing  toward  the  dam.  Ready 
hands  pulled  the  pair  from  the  water,  Groves, 
none  the  worse  for  his  cold  dip,  refusing  to 
go  to  the  camp  until  the  boys  had  succeeded 
in  reviving  Marion. 

After  the  fellows  had  provided  Art  with 
dry  clothes,  he  went  home,  but  Marion 
remained  under  the  care  of  Florence  for 
several  days  in  her  friend's  camp  on  the 
hillside.  She  was  soon  able  to  go  home, 
however,  and  on  the  following  Saturday 
evening  she  appeared  at  a  dance  in  the  Town 
Hall  in  company  with  the  one  in  honor  of 
whom  the  dance  was  given — Arthur  Groves, 
Royal  right  wring,  a  royal  hero. 

Robert  W.  Pope,  1916. 


ORIGIN   OF  ST.   VALENTINE'S   DAY. 


How  many  people  can  tell,  on  the  moment, 
how  the  custom  of  exchanging  sentimental 
epistles  on  the  fourteenth  of  February 
originated.  Of  course,  one  connects  it  at 
once  with  the  name  of  Saint  Valentine,  but 
the  connection  with  him  is  purely  accidental. 
In  the  legends  of  the  saint  by  that  name,  no 
trace  of  the  custom  peculiar  to  February 
fourteenth  is  found. 

The  ancient  Romans  were  wont  during  the 
"Lupercalia,"  celebrated  in  February,  to  put 
the  names  of  the  eligible  young  girls  in  a 
box,  from  which  they  were  drawn,  as  chance 
directed,  by  the  men.  The  woman  thus 
chosen  was  the  man's  valentine  for  one 
year,  during  which  he  was  bound  to  serve 
her,  as  the  Knights  of  old  served  their  lady- 
loves. These  chance  engagements  often  led 
to  real  ones. 

The  Christian  clergy,  finding  it  impossible 
to  extirpate  this  custom,  gave  it  a  religious 
aspect,  by  substituting,  the  names  of  the 
particular    saints    for    those    of    the    women. 


As  the  celebration  took  place  in  February, 
and  the  fourteenth  of  that  month  is  held 
sacred  to  St.  Valentine,  the  celebration  be- 
gan to  be  held  on  that  day,  and  so  came  to 
be  called  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

The  custom  next  appeared  in  England 
and  Scotland,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
Second.  The  maids  and  bachelors  would 
congregate  on  St.  Valentine's  Day  and 
choose  a  living  valentine  for  the  coming 
year.  A  new  idea,  that  of  exchanging  gifts, 
was  added  to  the  old  custom. 

As  years  have  gone  by,  the  day  has  lost 
the  graceful,  symbolic  meaning  it  used  to 
have,  and,  for  some  people,  has  grown  into  a 
nuisance. 

You  will  perhaps  realize  this  more  fully, 
if  you  receive  on  February  fourteenth,  a 
caricature  of  yourself,  with  a  few  idiotic 
verses  below,  instead  of  an  amorous  missive 
in  a  lace  and  hearts  creation. 

Roy   Brown,    1916. 
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A   HAPPY  VALENTINE  PARTY. 


"Just  think  Mother!  To-morrow  is  my  first 
real  big  party!  Oh  joy!"  cried  pretty  eighteen 
year  old  Florence  Sawyer  coming  into  the 
living  room  in  a  boisterous  manner  quite 
unusual  to  that  small  person.  "And  Mother," 
she  went  on  more  softly  slipping  down  in  a 
comfortable  position  at  her  mother's  feet, 
"I'm  too  happy  for  words!  I  know  it  will  be 
simply  great!" 

Suddenly  she  became  her  quiet  self  again. 
A  wistful  expression  stole  over  her  beautiful 
face,  an  expression  which  had  been  there  for 
many  weeks. 

"My  little  girl,"  said  Mrs.  Sawyer  slipping 
an  arm  lovingly  around  her  daughter's 
shoulder,  "A  second  ago  you  seemed  so 
happy!  What  are  you  thinking  of  now, 
dear?" 

"Thinking  of  Harold,"  she  said  slowly, 
"I  wonder  if  I  should  have  invited  him  to 
my  valentine  party.  But-no-!  He  is  -the 
one  to  make  up  for  our  quarrel.  I  surely 
shall  not  do  it!"  she  declared  bitterly,  then 
seeing  the  surprised  look  on  her  mother's 
face  at  her  defiant  manner  she  settled  down 
again    quietly. 

For  a  long  while  they  sat  deep  in  thought 
gazing  at  the  flickering  lights  in  the  fireplace. 
The  rays  fell  directly  on  Florence's  head, 
making  her  hair  a  golden  brown. 

Slowly  she  raised  her  head  and  gazed 
thoughtfully   into   her   mother's   gentle   face. 

"I've  been  thinking  things  over  Mother, 
she  began  in  a  low  voice,  "and  I've  decided 
to  send  Harold  an  invitation  if  it  isn't  too 
late.  You  know  he  sent  me  such  a  beautiful 
valentine."  Suddenly  she  stopped  as  if  a 
new  thought  struck  her.  "Perhaps  it  was 
sent  as  a  peace  offering." 

"Probably,  dear,"  answered  Mrs.  Sawyer, 
"Let  me  see  it  again,  Florence.  Will  you 
get  it?" 

Florence's  happy  mood  came  back  again 
and  like  a  flash  she  disappeared.  In  a  few 
minutes  she  returned  holding  in  her  hands  a 


vase   filled   with   beautiful  violets. 

"Where   is   the   card   mother? 

"It  is  in  the  box  which  these  were  sent 
in  on    the  mantel  piece." 

"But  how  formal  he  is!"  complained  Florence 
as  she  drew  out  the  card  from  the  big  heart 
shaped  box  to  read  it  a  second  time.  "I 
should  think  he  would  say  'To  Florence 
from  Harold'  instead  of  'To  Miss  Sawyer 
from  Mr.  Anderson.'  But  never  mind.  I'll 
send  the  invitation  right  away." 

Leaving  her  mother  bewildered  at  her 
change  of  moods,  she  danced  happily  away 
to  her  writing  desk.  Soon  she  was  busily 
writing  thanking  Harold  for  the  beautiful 
valentine  and  inviting  him  to  her  party  the 
following  evening.  She  soon  finished  and 
on  the  way  to  the  mail  box  she  met  her 
sister  Helen. 

"Where  are  you  going,   Floss?" 

"Oh!  Out  to  mail  this  to  Harold!" 
Waving  the  letter  in  the  air  she  ran  gaily 
down  the  steps. 

As  Helen  entered  the  living  room  the  first 
thing  which  met  her  eye  was  the  vase  filled 
with  violets  and  the  empty  box  beside  it. 
Starting  eagerly  forward  she  lifted  the  vase 
and  in  doing  so  a  card  dropped  to  the  floor. 
Picking  it  up  she  saw,  "Miss  Sawyer  from 
Mr.  Anderson." 

"Oh  Mother,  I  met  Mr.  Anderson  just 
before  I  came  in  and  he  said  jokingly  I  could 
expect  a  valentine  from  him,  but  I  never 
expected     to     find     these!     They     will    just 

match      my    dress      for    the the 

happy  flow  of  words  stopped  as  suddenly  as 
they  had  begun,  when  she  saw  the  puzzled 
look  on  Mrs.  Sawyer's  face. 

"But  Helen!"  she  exclaimed,  "How  can 
it  be  for  both  of  you?  Now  Florence  was 
so  happy  thinking  Harold  wanted  to  make 
ti])  and  sent  the  valentine  as  a  peace  offering, 
so  she  has  invited  him  to  the  party  and 
now !" 

"Well     you     see   Mother,"     Helen     began 
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hurriedly,  expecting  every  minute  to  see 
Florence  coming  back,  "Harold  wouldn't 
write  such  a  formal  card  to  Flossie!  You 
know  what  friends  they  are!  But  I  was 
introduced  to  his  brother  Frederick  only 
four  weeks  ago  and  of  course  Frederick 
doesn't  know  me  well  enough  yet,  so  he 
naturally  would  be  more  formal".  Hearing 
Florence's  step  outside,  she  whispered,  "But 
I  won't  disappoint  her  mother.  Let  her 
continue  thinking  it  was  meant  for  her, 
I'll  fix  it  with  Harold  to-morrow  at  the  party." 

"What  a  pretty  valentine  Harold  sent 
you  Floss!"  said  Helen  drawing  her  sister 
into  the  room  and  settling  down  in  front  of 
the  fireplace  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening 
talking   of   the   coming   party. 

Late  the  next  afternoon  another  valentine 
addressed  in  the  same  manner  reached  the 
Sawyer  home. 

"Harold  has  evidently  found  out  the 
mistake  and  is  willing  to  make  up,  so  I 
suppose  this  is  meant  for  Flossie,  but  she 
will  be  puzzled  at  finding  two  from  him,  so 
I'll  say  this  is  mine,  from  his  brother  Fred- 
erick," whispered  Helen  to  her  mother, 
"They're  both  the  same  you  know!" 

At  the  party  that  evening  Helen  explained 


the  mistake  to  Frederick  Anderson,  and 
when  she  had  finished  he  said.  "Well  you 
see  I  didn't  stop  to  think  that  there  were 
two  Miss  Sawyers  and  two  Mr.  Andersons. 
But  how  lucky  that  I  sent  it  so  early.  If  it 
had  not  happened  perhaps  their  silly  old 
quarrel  would  never  have  ended.  You 
know  they're  both  too  proud  to  give  in  first. 
Just  look  for  yourself.  They  seem  quite 
contented." 

Following  his  glance  she  saw  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room  Harold  and  Florence  sitting 
side  by  side  talking  earnestly  to-gether, 
oblivious  of  their  surroundings.  As  he  leaned 
toward  her,  a  delicate  flush  spread  over  her 
face  showing  that  something  serious  had 
probably  been  said. 

"Do  you  suppose  we  could  ever  be  such 
good  friends?"   asked   Frederick  suddenly. 

"I-I-don't  know!"  answered  Helen  softly. 

Before  the  party  was  over  two  promises 
were  given  among  four  people  and  by  the 
next  valentine  day  these  promises  were 
fulfilled. 

"Just  think!"  said  Frederick  on  the  day 
of   the  double   wedding, 

"A  box  of  violets  and  my  carelessness." 

Sylvia  Rund.  1918. 


French  Teacher: — "Give  me  the  com- 
pound  tenses." 

Pupil: — "Present  subjunctive,  and  all  the 
other   parts?" 

French  Teacher: — "That  sounds  like  a 
Ford."  —Ex. 


If  you   do   not   like   these   jokes, 

And  their  dryness  makes  you  groam, 

Just   drop   around   occasionally 

With  some  ones  of  your  own.  — Ex. 


Mrs. : — Now,  Willie,  learn  to  cut  your 

finger  nails  with  your  left  hand.     You  may 
lose  your  right  hand  someday.     So!"       — Ex 


Teacher: — "What  is  your  name?" 
Pupil:— "Tom." 

Teacher: — "No,    it's   Thomas.    (To    next 
pupil.)     "And    your   name?" 

Pupil:— "Jack-ass."  —Ex. 


A    New    Disease. 
Mrs.    A:  —  "Our    Willy    got    meritorious 


"What    you     need     Madam,"     said     the 
physician,   "is  oxygen." 

"There!"  said  the  lady.     "I  just  knew  that 
commendation  at  school  last  week."  other  doctor  didn't  know  his  business.     He 

Mrs.  B:— "Well!  Ain't  it  awful  the  number      told  me  all  I  needed  was  plain  fresh  air." 
o'strange  diseases   that's   ketched   by   school 
children?"  —Ex.  —Ex. 
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THE  VALENTINE   SHE 
DIDN'T   GET. 

I  was  feeling  pretty  happy  while  I  made 
the  saw  go  back  and  forth  on  the  wood.  I 
wasn't  happy  because  I  was  sawing  wood, 
but  because  I  had  been  "in  good"  with  a 
certain  girl  I  liked,  for  a  whole  week.  In  that 
week  she  hadn't  called  me  a  boob  once,  which 
was  very  unusual.  I  liked  her  very  much,  or  I 
wouldn't  have  been  sawing  wood  to  earn 
money  enough  to  buy  her  a  valentine.  I 
hated  sawing  wood  as  much  as  anything  else, 
but  I  made  the  saw  go  vigorously  those  three 
days  before  the  fourteenth  of  February. 

At  last  I  had  earned  seventy-five  cents. 
I  could  buy  a  dandy  valentine  with  that 
much  money,  and  I  had  picked  it  out  a  week 
before  it  was  time  to  give  it. 

I  went  up  town  the  thirteenth  to  buy  the 
valentine,  without  letting  any  of  the  fellows 
see  me.  But  just  as  I  got  inside  the  door  of 
the  store  I  saw  Tubby  Simson,  who  was 
buying  a  nickel's  worth  of  pencils.  He  had 
seen  me  coming.     I  could  not  escape. 

Well,  when  I  came  out  a  nickel's  worth  of 
pencils  were  in  my  pocket.  I  had  to  buy 
them  or  tell  what  I  came  for.  Believe  me, 
I  wouldn't  do  that! 

I  had  to  walk  nearly  all  the  way  home 
before  I  got  a  chance  to  skip  Tubby  by 
sneaking  around  the  post  office.  When  I 
was  half-way  back  I  met  the  gang  that  I 
belong  to,  marching  through  the  town,  having 
a  spree  with  money  they  had  earned  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  I  was  asked  if  I  had  any  money 
and  was  fool  enough  to  boast  that  I  had 
seventy  cents.  When  they  learned  this,  I 
was  cordially  invited  to  join  them.     I  had  to. 

When  they  had  spent  all  their  money  and 
1  had  spent  all  but  thirty-five  cents  of  mine, 
Bilk-  Simson,  Tubby's  brother,  who  was 
captain  of  the  gang,  suggested  that  I  should 
treat  the  crowd  with  the  money  I  had  left. 
I  couldn't  see  it  his  way  but,  the  rest  of  the 
crowd  could.  Their  argument  was  that  if  I 
was  too  scrimv  to  do  that,    I  would  have  to 

* 

leave  the  gang  for  good. 

The  result  of  this  dreadful  threat  was  that 


my   girl   didn't   get    the   valentine,    and    she 
wouldn't  look  at  me  for  over  a  month. 

William  Shyxe,  1919. 


MRS.    SMITHSON'S  VALENTINE. 

"Jimmy,"  exclaimed  Harry  Bates  as  they 
were  walking  home  from  school,  "tomorrow 
is  Valentine's  Day,  I  never  thought  of  it 
till  just  now.  What  do  you  say  if  we  send 
old  lady  Smithson  a  valentine?  We  will 
get  up  a  funny  one,  with  a  long  nose  and  a 
big  mouth.     Gee,  that  will  be  great." 

'It's  a  go,"  said  Jimmy.     "Come  on  over 
to  my  house  and  make  it  now." 

"Gee,"  said  Harry  after  they  had  finished 
the  valentine,  "that's  great,  a  long  blue  nose, 
large  green  eyes,  and  a  chin  that  looks  like  a 
jackknife.  Well,  I'll  see  you  at  seven  in 
the  schoolyard. 

At  seven  they  met,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
arrived  at  old  lady  Smithson's,  left  the 
valentine,  rang  the  bell,  and  ran.  They 
had  just  reached  the  street  when  she  came  to 
the  door  and  called,  "Never  mind  chasing 
those  bad  boys.  Come  in  the  house  a  little 
while. 

They  went  up  the  walk  wondering  what 
had  happened.  She  took  them  in  and  treated 
them  to  cookies  and  little  cups  of  cocoa. 
Finally  she  said,  "You  were  awfully  good  to 
try  to  catch  those  bad  boys  who  left  this 
horrid  valentine.  But  boys,  do  I  look  like 
this  picture." 

The  boys  looked  at  her  and  saw  what 
they  had  never  noticed  before, — soft  grey 
eyes  that  had  a  lonely  expression,  and  a 
little  mouth  that  seemed  to  have  a  smile 
lurking  around  the  corners.  It  didn't  take 
the  boys  long  to  answer,  and  she  was  satisfied  . 

When  the  boys  were  leaving,  she  said, 
"Come  again  boys,  you  know  I'm  all  alone, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  you  as  company." 

While  Jimmy  and  Harry  were  walking 
home  they  resolved  (even  if  it  was  after 
New  Years)  that  in  the  future  they  would 
never  send  a  Yalcntine  that  they  would  be 
ashamed  of  afterwards. 

Gordon  Banks,  '19. 
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THE   MISSENT  VALENTINE. 

"I  believe  you're  in  love,  Jack"  teased 
Bob,  "you  have  acted  so  queer  lately,  and 
say  whose  picture  was  that,  that  you  had 
yesterday?" 

"Oh  my  sister's,  of  course." 

"Somebody  else's  sister,  I  guess,"  laughed 
Bob. 

"Oh,  you  make  me  tired,"  snapped  Jack. 

"Well,  go  to  bed — I'll  have  to  leave  you 
now — see  you  later,"  and  Bob  went  out  of 
the  room. 

When  the  door  had  shut  behind  him 
Jack  took  a  picture  out  of  his  desk    drawer. 

Just  then  the  door  opened  and  his  room- 
mate came  in  again,  "I  want  my  skates," 
he  said,  "Charlie  and  I  are  going  down  on  the 
pond.  Oh  hello!  there  that  picture  again — 
my,  but  she's  a  beaut." 

"Of  course  she  is,"  Jack  said  laughingly. 
"Don't  you  think  she  looks  like  me?"  he 
added  still  trying  to  persuade  Bob  that  it 
was  his  sister. 

"Well  really,  I  don't  see  any  resemblance." 

*  *  * 

The  next  day  Bob  received  a  valentine. 
As  he  walked  into  his  room  with  it  he  turned 
it  over  and  read  for  the  fifth  time,  "To 
Edith  from  Jack."  Underneath  this  was  a 
small  cross. 

"W7ell  this  is  the  time  that  I've  got  one  on 
Jack,  and  my  won't  he  be  mad?  I  can  just 
picture  him  pacing  up  and  down  this  room 
like  a  lion." 

Ten  minutes  later  Jack  came  into  his 
room  "Hello  Bob,"  he  called  to  his  studious 
room-mate. 

"Hello  yourself — and  many  thanks  for 
the  pretty  valentine,  it  really  was  lovely  of 
you  to  think  of  me,"  and  Bob  held  up  the 
beautiful    one    he    had    received. 

For  a  few  seconds  Jack  was  so  astounded 
that  he  could  not  speak.  His  tongue  seemed 
to  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth.  At  last, 
however,  he  was  able  to  utter  some  sound. 

"Robert  Patten,  where  did  you  get  that?" 
he  shouted  in  a  rage. 


"Calm  yourself,  my  dear  boy,  it  was  sent 
to  me  of  course,"  and  he  showed  him  the 
envelope  it  had  come  in. 

"Jiminy  Cats!  You  might  know  that  I'd 
do   something   like   that." 

And  then  the  vision  of  the  valentine  she 
must  have  received,  came  before  him.  He 
saw  the  corkscrew  curls  and  the  crabbed 
face  of  Spinster,  "Anything  will  do"  and  in 
fancy  heard  the  well  known  words,  "Won't 
you  be  my  valentine?" 

"Oh  horrors,"  he  exclaimed,  "I'm  in  a 
nice  fix.  I'll  have  to  go  and  apologize  and, 
oh  dear,  what  a  beastly  thing  to  do." 

"Well,  I  guess  this  is  good-bye  to  your 
love-affair,  Jack,"  and  Bob  went  out  of  the 
room  leaving  his  friend  in  despair. 

Lucile  Snow. 


CUPID  VIA  A  VALENTINE. 

Lester  Stevens,  on  completing  a  very 
strenuous  day's  work,  had  gone  home  at 
the  usual  time.  Upon  arriving  there,  he 
found  that,  among  his  mail,  he  had  received 
a  violet-scented  envelope,  which  fairly  breath- 
ed of  mystery.  He  was  delighted  with 
this,  for  he  had  immediately  recognized  the 
hand-writing  as  that  of  a  very  dear  friend, 
Zella  Clarke.  This  young  maiden  was  a 
very  clever  and  a  capable  hand  at  painting. 
You  can  imagine  how  delighted  he  was  to 
find  a  valentine  in  the  envelope,  painted  by 
Zella,  herself. 

It  was  Valentine's  Day  and  also  Zella's 
birthday,  so  what  else  could  a  fellow  do, 
but  go  that  evening  to  her  house  and  offer 
his  congratulations.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  sole  purpose  of  Lester's  visit.  He  had 
come  to  receive  an  answer  to  a  question 
which  was  of  the  utmost  importance  in  his 
life.  If  you  could  have  seen  his  beaming 
countenance  a  few  hours  later,  you  could 
readily  have  determined  with  what  success 
he  had   met. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Zella's  father,  through 
an    unwise   speculation,    lost    every   cent   of 
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money  he  possessed,  and  likewise  the  honor 
of  the  family.  As  Zella  had  a  very  inde- 
pendent nature  and  did  not  wish  to  tie 
Lester  down  to  a  girl  whose  family  was 
disgraced,  she  broke  the  engagement,  despite 
all  Lester's  protests.  She  also  left  the  town 
and  disappeared  so  completely  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed  her  up. 

After  five,  cheerless,  uneventful  years,  at 
least  to  Lester,  had  elapsed,  business  sent 
him  to  New  York,  to  the  home-office  of  the 
company  for  which  he  worked.  Time  had 
not  made  him  forget  his  only  true  love, 
although  it  had  aged  him  considerably, 
and,  he  had  never  given  up  hope  of  finding 
Zella  and  claiming  her  for  his  own.  He 
completed  his  business  in  a  few  days  and, 
while  walking  up  Broadway,  one  day,  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  valentine  in  the 
window  of  an  art-shop.  It  seemed  very 
familiar  to  him.  On  looking  more  closely 
at  it  he  saw  that  it  was  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  one  Zella  had  sent  him  so  long  ago. 
He  hurried  into  the  store,  and,  to  his  great 
joy,  learned  from  the  man  in  charge  that 
Zella  had  made  the  valentine,  and  at  that 
very  minute,  was  up  in  her  studio  on  the 
top  floor,  designing  some  more.  Up  those 
stairs  he  went  with  a  bound,  and  what 
occurred  the  next  few  minutes,  need  not  be 
related.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  when  he 
went  home,  he  was  not  alone. 

Miriam  Kemp,  '16, 


VALENTINE'S  DAY   IN   ITALY. 

Antonio  Bizzaro  was  a  little  Italian  boy, 
whose  mother  had  died  a  short  time  after 
Antonio  was  three  years  old.  The  little 
boy  was  now  six  and  he  lived  with  his  father, 
who  was  a  very  poor  stone-cutter,  in  a 
poorly  furnished  house  in  the  city  of  Genoa. 

Antonio's  father  promised  him  two  cents 


if  he  would  clean  the  stone  shed.  Antonio 
cleaned  the  shed  so  well  that  his  father 
gave  him  three  cents.  While  thinking  of 
what  to  do  with  the  three  cents,  like  a  flash 
it  came  into  his  mind  that  in  two  days  it 
would  be  Valentine's  day.  But  whom  could 
he  send  one  to  or  get  one  from.  Then  he 
thought  of  his  dear  mother  who  was  in 
heaven. 

"I  will  send  one  to  her,"  he  said,  "she 
always  was  good  to  me."  So  he  went  up 
to  the  store  and  bought  one  with  a  sweet 
little  verse  on  it.  He  decided  that  when  he 
was  ready  to  send  it,  he  would  put  it  in  a 
wooden  box — and  send  it  to  sea.  He  had 
heard  how  the  moon  drawns  the  water  up 
and  he  hoped  that  the  moon  would  draw  up 
the  valentine  box  and  give  it  to  his  mother. 
When  he  was  ready  to  send  it,  he  put  it  in  a 
wooden  box  with  this  letter:  "Dear  mother: 
I  have  no  friends  on  earth  only  father.  He 
gave  me  the  three  cents  that  I  bought  this 
valentine  with.  Good-bye  until  we  meet. 
Antonio." 

Then  he  dropped  the  box  into  the  water 
as  the  tide  was  going  out  to  sea.  That 
night  as  he  was  sleeping  the  moon  did  draw 
the  box  up  and  give  it  to  mother.  That 
night  Antonio  had  a  strange  but  pleasant 
dream  in  which  he  beheld  his  mother  stand- 
ing in  his  room  talking  to  him.  "Dear 
Antonio,"  said  she,  "I  am  the  only  valentine 
that  you  will  receive,  so  do  not  be  disap- 
pointed." The  she  faded  out  of  his  sight 
and  Antonio  awoke. 

He  hurried  to  his  father  and  told  him 
about  the  strange  dream  which  he  had. 
Antonio's  father  paid  but  little  attention  to 
Antonio's  story;  Antonio,  however,  for  years 
afterwards  believed  that  his  mother  did  re- 
ceive his  valentine  and  really  did  come  down 
into  his  room  that  night  to  thank  him  for 
his  thoughtfulness. 

Willis  Burgess,  '19. 


Teacher: — How  do  you  spell  awful? 

Pupil:— O-F-F-A-L. 

Teacher: — I  should  think  it  was  awful. 

— Ex. 


"The  early  bird  catches  the  worm."  He 
is  welcome  to  it.  What  is  a  worm  com- 
pared with  two  or  three  hours  of  sleep? 

— Ex. 
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A  VALENTINE   REUNION. 


JIMMY'S  VALENTINE. 


Thomas  Bird  Sr.  and  John  Williams  Sr., 
who  were  formerly  the  best  of  friends,  had 
not,  on  account  of  some  business  deal, 
spoken  to  each  other  for  years.  They  each 
had  a  son,  Thomas  Bird  Jr.,  and  John 
Williams  Jr.,  who  were,  in  spite  of  their 
father's  relations,  the  best  of  chums.  As 
Valentine's  day  was  drawing  near  the  chums 
thought  of  a  scheme  to  reunite  their  fathers. 
Each  bought  the  best  valentine  he  could 
find,  and  sent  it  to  the  other's  father. 

On  Valentine's  day,  when  the  postman 
came  with  the  mail,  Thomas  Bird  Sr.  was  in 
his  office,  working  hard.  Among  his  mail 
was  a  large,  funny  shaped  envelope,  which 
attracted  his  attention.  He  opened  it  and 
found  a  valentine  signed,  "Your  old  friend 
John." 

"That's  mighty  good  of  John,"  exclaimed 
Bird.  "I  never  expected  that  of  him.  Could 
I  have  been  wrong  about  that  deal?" 

The  same  mail  carried  a  similar  envelope 
to  John  Williams  Sr.  He  also  found  a 
valentine  signed,  "Your  old  friend  Tom." 

"Why,"  mused  Williams,  "this  is  queer. 
Tom  always  was  a  good  fellow.  Perhaps  he 
was  right  about  that  deal.  Today  is  a  good 
day  to  make  up.  I  will  invite  him  and  his 
family  to  supper  tomorrow." 

Meeting  in  the  smoker  that  night,  "Tom," 
said  Williams,  "won't  you  and  your  family 
come  over  to  supper  tomorrow?  I'm  sorry 
about  that  deal." 

"I'll  be  glad  of  the  chance,"  replied  Bird, 
"and  I  think  my  boy  will  be  glad  too." 

The  next  night  after  the  men  had  gone  for  a 
smoke,  Mrs.  Williams  said,  "What  in  the 
world  struck  those  men?" 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mrs. 
Bird,  "but  it  was  time  something  struck 
them." 

Thus  were  two  families  reunited  by  two 
boys  and   two   valentines. 

Roland  Forsyth,  19. 


Jimmy  had  never  been  a  member  of 
the  gang.  To  be  sure  he  knew  all  the  fellows 
and  when  waiting  for  papers  at  the  offices  he 
used  to  join  in  the  conversation  with  all  the 
rest.  But  the  gang  were  down  on  him. 
That  was  certain.  Ever  since  he  had  refused 
to  raid  the  Italian  fruit  pedlar  with  the  rest 
of  the  gang,  there  had  been  an  unfriendly 
feeling  toward  him  and  his  life  was  made  as 
hard  as  possible,  but  this  was  too  much! 
To  kick  him  off  the  corner  at  the  bank 
building  which  was  his  stand,  to  refuse  to 
let  him  come  back  unless  he  paid  his  dues 
at  a  club  which  met  under  the  wharves  that 
they  had  forced  him  to  join!  But  what 
could  he  do?  He  was  driven  away  from 
every  new  stand  he  took.  Besides,  his 
three  dollars  he  had  had  a  week  ago  had 
dwindled  down  to  fifty  cents. 

Jimmy  got  up  from  his  cramped  position 
in  the  piano  box  where  he  had  been  sitting 
This  was  his  only  home.  He  walked  down 
the  dark  alley-way  out  to  the  brilliantly 
lighted  side-walk.  He  turned  south  and 
walked  as  if  in  a  dream.  He  dodged  the 
crowds  only  by  instinct.  Everything  was  a 
blur,  and  the  noise  of  the  streets  was  merely 
a  distant  roar  sounding  in  his  ears. 

On  passing  a  brilliantly  lighted  window  he 
noticed  a  large  display  of  valentines.  Two 
weeks  before  he  had  looked  into  this  same 
window  and  jingled  the  change  in  his 
pocket,  thinking  what  a  surprise  it  would 
be  to  poor  little  crippled  Jenny  to  receive 
the  big  gilt-edged  one  with  the  basket  of 
forget-me-nots.  Why  not  now,  with  the 
fifty  cents  that  nestled  in  his  inside  coat 
pocket?  No,  he  needed  that  for  something 
to  eat  to-morrow.  But  he  could  buy  that 
smaller  one,  almost  exactly  like  it,  marked 
twenty-five  cents. 

"That's  what  I'll  do,"  he  said.  "Let 
to-morrow  take  care  of  itself." 

He  walked  into  make  his  purchase  and  then 
went  to  his  home  in  the  factory  yard.  He 
washed  his  face  and  hands  in  a  trough  which 
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was  used  by  the  factory  hands  as  a  sink. 
Then  he  started  for  the  tenement  district 
where  Jenny  lived  in  a  dark  cellar  facing 
only  a  yard  littered  with  ash  cans  and  rubbish. 

As  he  turned  the  corner  he  ran  square  into 
the  gang  standing  against  the  building 
swapping  yarns.  He  stepped  backward  but 
was  not  quick  enough.  He  had  been  seen. 
"Red"  Murphy  with  a  yell  of,  "There  he  is 
now!"  jumped  toward  him  and  seizing  him  by 
the  shoulders  bore  him  to  the  ground  with  his 
superior  weight.  Instantly  the  crowd  piled 
on.  Jimmy  with  the  valentine  in  his  hand 
was  thrown  into  the  gutter. 

It  had  been  raining  most  of  the  day  and 
the  gutter  was  full  of  muddy  water.  Jimmy 
fell  into  it  with  the  valentine  under  him  and 
the  crowd  on  top.  After  having  pushed  him 
around  for  a  while  the  crowd  let  up  on  him 
and  jerked  him  to  his  feet.  Jimmy  sprang 
for  the  valentine  but  "Red"  was  quicker. 
He  picked  it  up  and  looked  at  it,  or  rather 
at  what  remained  of  it,  spattered  with  mud. 

"What's  this?"  he  demanded. 

"None  o'yer  business!"  answered  Jimmy 
defiantly. 

"What's  that?  Tell  me  now  or  we'll  give 
you  another  dose." 

Jimmy  looked  around  at  the  menacing 
faces   and    answered   sullenly. 

"A   valentine   for  Jenny." 

"A  valentine  for  Jenny,"  repeated  "Red," 
slowly,  and  paused.  "Say,  fellers,"  he  went 
on  presently,  "we  didn't  think  o'  that — and 
Jenny  the  one  who  saved  us  from  gettin' 
pinched  when  the  O'Leary  gang  broke  into 
the  pawn-brokers  shop  across  from  her  house. 
If  she  hadn't  seen  them  guys  stealin'  in  the 
back  way,  we'd  all  be  servin'  time  now. 
What  do  yer  say  fellers,  let's  each  go  down 
to  the  corner  and  buy  a  valentine  for  Jenny 
instead  o'  payin'  our  dues  to-night?" 

Cries  of  "Yes,  yes!"  greeted  this  on  all 
sides  and  soon  they  had  all  emerged  from  the 
corner  store  with  a  valentine.  They  started 
up  the  street,  leaving  Jimmy  gazing  dazedly 
after   them. 

Suddenly  "Red"  turned  and  yelled,  "Come 
on  along  and  see  the  fun!     Come  on,  Jimmy." 

Jimmy  started  and  went,  half  without 
knowing  what  he  was  doing.  As  they  ap- 
proached, they  saw  the  white  face   of  Jenny 


pressed  against  the  glass  looking  out  at  the 
dripping  rain  that  had  just  begun  to  fall 
again.  The  crowd  had  come,  left  a  shower 
of  valentines  and  gave  before  she  could 
realize  what  was  happening.  Gone,  all  but 
Jimmy.     He  stayed   behind. 

"Where's  yours  Jimmy?"    She  asked. 

Jimmy  started  to  tell  her  when  the  door 
opened  and  "Red"  came  in  saying,  "Here  it 
is,"  and  placing  the  "big  gilt-edged  one"  on 
the  table,  walked  out  again. 

Jimmy   followed. 

"Say,  'Red",  he  began,  but  "Red"  cut 
him  short  with,  "Oh  cut  out  the  thanks  now. 
We  was  only  tryin'  to  make  up  fer  the  dirty 
trick  we  played  on  yer." 

Turning  his  head  he  started  off;  then  he 
turned   again. 

"Say,  Jimmy,"  he  said,  "you  can  take  up 
your  stand  at  the  bank  building  again  if 
yer  wan'er,  and  yer  needn't  pay  dues  at  the 
club   neither." 

Jimmy  walked  back  and  stole  a  look  through 
the  shutters  at  Jenny's  happy  face,  then 
walked  happily  home  to  his  water  proof 
box  in   the  factory  yard. 

Reginald  Faulkner,  1917. 
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SCHOOL  LIFE. 


DEBATING  CLUB. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Debating  Society 
was  held  in  room  7  at  7:45  on  January  5. 
The  judges  for  the  debate  of  the  evening  on 
the  question,  "Resolved:  that  the  plan  to 
'  slice '  the  common  for  the  purpose  of  widen- 
ing Park,  Tremont,  and  Boylston  streets,  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Curley,  should  be  followed,  " 
were  Messrs.  Brown,  Burgess,  and  Lundin. 
After  the  most  interesting  debate  of  the  year 
by  Marr,  Erickson,  and  Kendall  for  the 
affirmative  and  Nixon,  McCormick,  and 
Smith  for  the  negative,  a  2  to  1  decision  was 
rendered  in  favor  of  the  affirmative,  which, 
to  say  the  least,   was  unexpected. 

The  nominating  committee  submitted  the 
first  ticket,  for  the  semi-annual  election,  while 
the  second  ticket  was  selected,  by  vote  of  the 
meeting,  from  those  nominated  from  the 
floor. 

The  subject  for  the  debate  at  the  regular 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  January  19  was, 
"Resolved:  that  Spanish  should  be  taught  in 
Quincy  High  School."  The  judges,  Messrs. 
Fuller,  Erickson,  and  Nixon,  returned  a 
unanimous  decision  in  favor  of  Brown  and 
Pope  on  the  negative  against  Mahoney  and 
Brokaw,  affirmative.  The  personal  con- 
victions on  the  question  were;  affirmative 
10,  negative  8. 

A  motion  was  made  and  passed  to  have 
the  president  appoint  one  member  from  the 
society  to  act  in  co-operation  with  the  pre- 
sident and  Mr.  Fuller  to  complete  arrange- 
ments for  the  preliminary  debates.  Mac- 
Mahon  was  appointed. 

A  motion  was  made  and  passed  that  the 
president  appoint  three  members  to  issue 
challenges,  through  the  secretary,  to  Milton, 
Weymouth,  and  Brockton,  and  that  the 
committee  have  full  power  to  make  all 
arrangements  for  the  debates  with  these 
schools  with  the  exception  that  the  particip- 
ants in   these   debates   be   elected   from   the 


floor.        The    president    appointed     Messrs. 
Lundin,  Marr,  and  MacMahon. 

The  question  accepted  for  the  debate  on 
February  16  was;  "Resolved:  that  the  United 
States  should  intervene  in  Mexico." 

The  election,  held  at  this  meeting,  resulted 
in  several  ties  but  the  following  were  chosen : 
President, — Marr. 
Treasurer, — Brown. 
Secretary, — Jaycox. 
Assistant  Secretary, — Schools. 
Question  Committee, — 
MacMahon. 
Pope. 
Marr. 
The     entertainment     committee      gave    a 
social  in  the  gymnasium  on  Friday  evening 
January  7  to  which  the  girls  of  the  Thalia 
Club     were    invited.     The     feature    of     the 
evening  was  a   mock  court.     After  dancing 
the  Virginia  reel,  refreshments  of  ice  cream, 
cake,   and   candy  were  served  by  the  com- 
mittee.    Wink-em    was    then    played    until 
10:30. 

The  program  for  the  mock  court  was  as 
follows : 

Judge Wise  guy Jaycox 

Clerk Percival  Nutt Biganess 

Policeman Ketchemsure Mahoney 

Prosecuting  Attorney.  .  .  .Jailemall..  .  .Leander 

Prisoner.  ......  Grabit  quick Dennehy 

Defending  Attorney Freehim Schools 

All  guests  were  subpoenaed. 

THALIA   CLUB. 

An  Alumnae  meeting  was  held  in  room  34 
on  the  afternoon  of  January  3.  Games 
were  played  with  great  spirit  and  enjoyment. 
Afterwards  ice  cream  and  cookies  were 
served  by  the  committee  in  charge.  Then 
everyone  repaired  to  the  gymnasium  where 
dancing  was  enjoyed  for  an  hour.  The 
number  of  the  Alumnae  present  greatly 
pleased  the  committee. 
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The  next  day  a  meeting  was  held  in  room 
30,  at  which  the  invitation  for  Friday  evening, 
January  7,  proffered  by  the  High  School 
Debating  Society,  was  accepted. 

At  a  literary  meeting,  held  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  27,  Mr.  Russell  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk  on  Scotland.  Refreshments 
of  lemonade  and  cake  were  served. 

GERMAN  CLUB. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  German  Club  in 
over  a  month  was  held  on  the  afternoon  of 
January  20.  The  meeting  opened  at  3:15 
with  the  singing  of  songs  in  German.  Foster 
Taylor  then  read  letters,  some  in  German 
and  some  in  English,  from  a  fellow  in  Germany 
with  whom  he  has  been  corresponding  for  the 
last  year  or  so.  The  meeting  adjourned  at 
4:40. 

SCIENCE  CLUB. 

The  recently  formed  Science  Club  held  its 
first  meeting  in  room  33,  on  January  4, 
Harold  Baker  presiding.  The  constitution, 
as  submitted,  was  accepted  with  only  a  few 
changes. 

The  officers  for  the  year  were  elected  as 
follows : 

President, — Townsend    Hingston. 

Vice-President, — Webster  Pierce. 

Secretary  and  Treas,. — Harold  Ewertz. 

The  President-elect  then  appointed  three 
members  to  serve  on  the  program  committee. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  club,  held 
in  room  33  at  1 :30,  January  17,  was  a  very 
busy  one.  After  the  constitution  had  been 
signed,  President  Hingston  gave  a  short 
talk.  Axberg,  who  stands  first  in  alphabet- 
ical order  of  members,  was  appointed  reader 
for  the  next  meeting.  An  amendment  was 
passed  to  the  effect  that,  by  a  vote  of  the 
club,  any  member,  not  giving  a  reading  on 
his  assigned  date  or  not  securing  a  sub- 
stitute, may  be  expelled  from  membership. 
January  29  was  suggested  as  a  suitable  date 
to  go  to  Cambridge  to  visit  the  Hathaway 
Plant.     Because    of    the    lack    of    time    Mr. 


Paulsen  withdrew  his  motion  that  a  prize  be 
awarded  to  the  member  rendering  the  best 
reading  and  the  meeting  adjourned  at  2:30. 

About  twenty  have  signed  the  club's 
constitution  but  more  members  are  wanted. 
Membership  is  open  to  members  of  the 
chemistry  and  senior  physics  classes,  while 
members  of  the  general  science  classes  are 
eligible   for  associate   membership. 

The  plan  of  the  club  is  a  very  good  one  and 
its  members  will  have  opportunities  to  visit 
interesting  manufacturing  plants. 

SCHOOL. 

At  an  assembly  in  the  Hall  on  January  10, 
Mr.  Collins  again  emphasized  the  matter  of 
slips. 

On  the  morning  of  January  24,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Senator  Louis  Langelier 
speak  on  our  state  government.  He  asked 
all  pupils  who  knew  the  number  of  represen- 
tatives and  senators  in  the  state  legislature 
to  raise  their  hands.  None  were  raised.  He 
explained  that  the  state  is  divided  according 
to  population  into  representative  and  sen- 
atorial districts,  by  which  means  240  rep- 
resentatives and  40  senators  are  elected  and 
sent  to  Beacon  Hill  each  year.  Mr.  Langelier 
said  that  the  public  men  of  today  have  just 
as  high  ideals  as  ever  they  had  and  cited  an 
incident  in  the  case  of  Washington  to  show 
that  newspaper  criticism  is,  and  always  was, 
directed  against  the  methods  and  the  not 
the  characters  of  our  public  men.  The 
speaker  showed  a  marvelous  ability  to  keep 
the  attention  and  appreciation  of  his  audience 
due,  in  part,  to  the  introduction  of  freak 
legislation  and  amusing  political  stories. 
Many  pupils  will  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  that  may  come  by  accepting 
Mr.  Langelier's  invitation  to  go  to  the  state 
house  and  hear  the  senate  in  session. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  girls  of  the  three  lower 
classes  in  the  Hall  on  January  18,  Mr.  Collins 
spoke  of  the  industrial  school  for  girls  which 
is  being  planned.  The  Zenas  Arnold  house 
on  Coddington  street  will  open  in  September 
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as  A  Home  Making  School,  and  will  ac- 
commodate thirty  pupils.  One-half  the  time 
will  be  devoted  to  home-making  arts  and  the 
remainder  either  to  related  study,  as  arith- 
metic and  English,  or  to  cultural  subjects,  as 
history  and  literature.  A  diploma  will  be 
granted  at  the  completion  of  a  two  years 
course. 

Miss  O 'Neil's  place  was  admirably  filled 
by  a  substitute,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hunter, 
while  Miss  O'Neil  was  absent  for  a  week  and 
a  half  beginning  January  21.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  Miss  O'Neil  made  sure  that  her 
pupils  would  have  plenty  to  do,  by  giving 
out   lessons  in  advance. 

On  January  10,  fine  basket-ball  schedules 
appeared,  a  good  "ad"  for  Craig's  of 
Wollaston. 

On  February  3  a  play,  "Miss  Hobbs," 
was  given  in  the  Hall  by  the  city  teachers, 
several  of  the  High  School  faculty  appearing 
in  the  cast. 

1916. 

A  meeting  of  the  senior  class  was  held  in 
the  Hall  at  the  close  of  school  on  Tuesday, 
January  25.  At  the  request  of  the  meeting 
President  Marr  appointed  the  following 
committee: 

Song    Committee: 

Townsend    Hingston 


Helen   Day 
Marion  Walther 

Dramatic   Committee: 
Howard   Bowen 
George  Schools. 
Frances  Ward 
Elizabeth    Reed 
Mildred    Harrison 

1918. 

The  sophomore  class  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing  officers: 

President, — David   Gesmer. 
Vice-President, — Mabel   Roache. 
Secretary, — Helena   Buckley 
Treasurer, — C.     I.     Williams. 
Athletic  committee  member, — - 

George  Fostello. 
Pin   Committee. 
Mabelle  Geddes 
Maud   Du  Temple 
Harvey  Smith 

Motto   Committee. 
Royal   Weymouth 
Elsie  Broughton 
Helen   Sands. 

Robert  W.  Pope. 

News  Editor. 


ALUMNI  NOTES. 


We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  Alumni 
Association  has  started  its  work  again  this 
year.  The  opening  meeting  on  Feb.  8 
gives  favorable  signs  for  the  coming  year. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepard  (nee  Molly 
Gilbert  Brown)  welcomed  a  little  son  in  their 
home,  the  first  part  of  January. 


Ruth  Hardy,  '09  and  Cyril  D.  Locke  were 
married  at  the  Wollaston  Baptist  Church, 
in  December.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Rev.  Irad  B.  Hardy,  cousin  of  the  bride. 


Elsie    Danielson,    '15,    has    a    position    as 
stenographer,  with  the  Regal  Shoe  Company. 


Dorothy  Edwards,  '14,  has  charge  of  the 
Xmas  Savings  Department,  at  the  Granite 
Trust  Company,  Quincy. 


Collina  Brown,   '15,   is  working  at  R.   H. 
Stearns,   Boston. 


We  have  been  most  fortunate  to  receive 
the    following    letter: — ■ 
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Boys    of    Q.    H.    S.,— 

How  many  of  you  fellows  are  making  all 
that  you  can  of  your  time  in  high  school? 
Honestly,  now,  are  you  being  square  to 
yourselves,  to  your  parents,  and  to  your 
teachers?  Are  you  really  getting  all  it  is 
possible  to  get  out  of  high  school?  Can 
you,  in  all  seriousness,  answer  these  questions  . 
with  a  good  strong  "yes?"  If  you  can,  it 
is  well;  if  you  cannot — why  not?  Down 
deep  in  your  hearts  you  know  there  is  no 
reason  for  failure  and  are  constantly  saying 
to  yourselves,  "I  wish  I  were  doing  better." 
Yet  you  do  not! 

Let  us  put  our  heads  together  and  de- 
termine, if  we  can,  where  the  trouble  lies. 
You  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  dream  over 
the  papers  which  must  be  written  'by  to- 
morrow, or  to  put  off  indefinitely  today's 
lessons.  And  all  for  what?  Nothing,  but  a 
good  time  with  the  "bunch,"  or  an  hour  or 
two  of  standing  on  the  corner  up  town,  or 
an  afternoon  or  evening  at  the  movies. 
O,  how  easy  it  is  to  let  a  half-hour,  an  hour, 
two  hours,  even  more,  slip  by,  and  nothing 
to  show  for  it.  No  one  can  make  you  "get 
clown  to  the  books,"  no  one  can  do  your 
lessons  for  you ;  no  one  but  yourself  is  the 
gainer  or  the  loser  by  your  failure  to  use  the 
time  now  available.  You  boys  will  never 
again,  as  long  as  you  live,1  have  as  much 
time  at  your  disposal  as  you  have  now. 
These  are  the  years  in  which  you  are  laying 
the  foundation  upon  which  you  will  build 
your  future.  If  the  foundation  is  weakly 
formed,  how  can  you  expect  the  structure 
to   be   other   than   weak? 

Some  of  you  fellows  intend  to  enter  bus- 
iness    immediately     upon     graduation,     and 


some  of  you  have  aspirations  for  higher 
education.  If  you  are  of  the  former  class, 
your  high  school  education  is  all  that  you 
will  receive,  and  it  is  therefore,  most  import- 
ant that  you  leave  Q.  H.  S.  with  a  high 
reputation.  It  you  are  not  willing  to  "make 
good"  in  your  studies,  why  waste  your  time? 
Far  better  that  you  get  right  out  to  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  of  the  latter 
class  and  intend  to  obtain  a  college  training, 
get  down  to  the  studies  this  minute,  for 
any  way  you  look  at  the  matter,  you  cannot 
afford  to  lose  one  moment  now.  Cut  out 
many  of  the  social  functions,  for  they  are 
merely  ephemeral  in  the  long  run.  Attend 
some  good  times,  of  course,  but  let  your 
object  of  obtaining  a  college  education  be 
uppermost  in  your   minds. 

Boys,  there  is  nothing  like  college  education. 
The  world  to-day  needs  trained  men,  and 
college  graduates  are  the  trained  men.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  earn  your  own  money  at  the 
close  of  high  school  days,  but  why  not  put 
four  years  more  into  studies  and  make 
something  worth  while  out  of  life?  Become 
a  leader;  not  a  follower.  From  now  on, 
fellows,  make  a  start,  get  down  to  books, 
and  do  your  level  best  to  get  all  that  good 
old    Q.    H.    S.    can    offer.     Yours,    1914. 


Avelina   Read,   '15,   has  a  position  in   the 
office  of  F.   C.   Gieber  Company,   Boston. 


Allen    Stearns,    '15,    is    with    the    Arnold 
Roberts    Company,     Boston. 


Elizabeth     Tracy,     '15,     is     working     at 
Emmanuel's    Store,     Quincy. 

Dorothy  Stevens,  Alumni    Editor. 


Mr.  RoACHE  (asking  for  inventions  in  the 
year  1830) : — What  was  invented  then  that 
is  so  indispensible  to  housewives? 

Barber: — Gas. 


Miss  Hardy  (reciting  in  room  21): — Nous 
bouillons. 

Clough  (as  she  hesitates) : — New  soups. 


Room  24: — It's  a  pretty  bad  habit  to  speak 

Miss   O'Neil    (to   sleepy   study    pupil):—  so  softly    that  the  person    listening    must  get 

"Satan   finds  work   for   idle   hands."     Come  quite  close   in   order   to   hear, 

up  here  and  I  will  give  you  something  to  do.  Careful,    Frances,   careful! 


XCHAHGFS 


Great  has  been  the  increase  in  our  exchanges 
since  the  January  number! 

We  welcome  with  pleasure  the  following: — 
The  Aegis — Beverly,   Mass. 
The  Alpha— New  Bedford,  Mass. 
The  Blue  and  While — Franklin,  Mass. 
The   Brewster — Brewster    Free    Academy, 

Wolfeboro,    N.    H. 
The  Brocktonia — Brockton,  Mass. 
The   Clarion — West  Hartford,   Mass. 
The  Distaff — -Girl's  High,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  Everett  High  Clarion — Everett,  Mass. 
The  Gleaner — Pawtucket,   R.  I. 
The  Jabbenvock — Girl's  Latin  School,  Boston, 

Mass. 
The  Latin   School  Register — Boston,   Mass. 
The  Mt.   Hollis  Outlook — Holliston,   Mass. 
The  Pasco  School  News — Florida. 
The  P.  I.  H.  S.  Flyer— P.  Isle,  Maine. 
The  Red  and  Gray — Fitchburg  High  School, 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 
The  Record — Smith  Academy,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Time — Troy,  N.  Y. 
The  School  Life — Melrose,  Mass. 
The  Tryout — Haverhill,  Mass. 
The  Tattler — Nashua  High,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
The  Vermont  Pioneer — School  of  Agriculture, 

Randolph    Center,    Vermont. 
The  Wayne  Watchword — Wayne,  Neb. 
The  White  Mountain  Zephyr — Gorham    High, 

Gorham,  N.  H. 
The  Wireless — Dedham,  Mass. 
The  Hilltop — Warren,  Mass. 
The  Boston  University  Beacon — Boston,  Mass. 


The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Times: — Your 
athletic  news  is  the  best  material  you  have. 
It  is  especially   good. 


The   Vermont  Pioneer: — This  is  a  splendid 
magazine  for  those  interested  in  agriculture. 


There  are  many  well  written  and  instructive 
articles  on  that  subject. 


The  Hilltop: — Your  business  manager  must 
certainly  be  a  hustler  to  get  such  a  large 
collection  of  good  advertisements.  Some 
good  class  jokes  would  add  greatly  to  your 
paper.  ■ — — ■ 


The  Blue  and  White: — The  contents  of  this 
little  paper  are  all  good  and  neatly  arranged. 


The  School  Life: — You  arrived  a  little  too 
late  for  comment  in  our  January  issue,  but 
we  wish  to  say  that  your  Christmas  stories 
are  all  clever.  Your  exchange  column  is 
rather    disappointing    in    length. 


The  Clarion: — The  comments  in  your  ex- 
change department  are  frank  and  original, 
but  few. 

The  White  Mountain  Zephyr: — We  like 
your  name  very  much.  Your  systematic 
arrangement  of  notes  of  the  different  classes 
is  fine.  Some  specific  comments  on  different 
papers  instead  of  one  general  comment  on 
all,  would  improve  your  exchange  column. 


The  Everett  High  Clarion: — Why  not  have 
all  your  issues  in  a  magazine  form  like  your 
New  Year's  number?  It  was  very  pleasing. 
Congratulations  to  the  writer  of  the  essay  on 
' '  Optometry. ' ' 


The  Red  and  Gray: — Your  cover  design  is  a 
'pippin."    All  of  your  material  is  worthy  of 


high 


commendation. 


The  Dedham  High  School  Wireless  says  of  us  :— 

"Your  pictures  and  headings  add  a  great 

deal  to  your  paper."      Marion  C.  Hardy, 


Exchange  Editor. 


ATH  VET  I 


Things  look  bright  for  a  successful  basket- 
ball season.  The  team  has  won  thus  jfar 
four  out  of  five  games.  Nevertheless,  it 
needs  the  support  of  every  pupil.  Make  it  a 
point  to  come  out  to  the  games  and  help  the 
team  along. 

QUINCY  20,  READING  17. 

Jan.  7,  1916.  Quincy  won  her  first  league 
game  by  defeating  Reading  at  Reading. 
The  game  was  a  fast  one,  and  was  featured 
by  wonderful  team  work  on  the  part  of  the 
home  team.  The  new  foul  rule  hit  both 
combinations  hard,  two  members  of  each 
team  being  put  out  of  the  game.  Jenkins 
and  Welsford  caged  the  most  baskets  for 
Quincy.     McLeod   starred   for   Reading. 

QUINCY  12,  WINTHROP  15. 

Jan.  11,  1916.  Quincy  was  defeated  by 
Winthrop  in  a  hard  fought  battle  in  the 
latter's  gym.  Winthrop  outweighed  the  home 
team  by  eleven  pounds  to  the  man,  con- 
sequently the  game  was  rather  rough.  Quincy 
played  a  plucky  game,  Shand  and  Beaton  per- 
forming especially  well. 

Quincy's  second  team  was  more  successful 
than  the  first,  winning  from  Winthrop  by  the 
score  of  15  to  9.  Baker  was  the  star  for 
Quincy    scoring  five  baskets. 

QUINCY  44,   THAYER   4. 

Jan.  14,  1916.  Quincy  easily  defeated 
Thayer  Academy  at  the  local  gym.  Quincy 
started  in  a  whirlwind  style  and  before  two 
minute's  play  was  up  eight  points  were 
scored.  The  Thayer  boys  were  unable  to 
stop  the  onrush  and  baskets  followed  in 
quick  succession  throughout  the  game.  It 
wTould  be  hard  to  pick  the  man  who  played 
best  for  Quincy,  but  those  receiving  the 
majority  of  the  baskets  were  Welsford  and 
Desmond. 


Between  the  halves  the  seniors  bowed  to 
the  juniors,  and  were  defeated  by  the  score 
of  10  to  7.  Both  teams  showed  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  game  and  fouls  were 
numerous.  Dennehy  and  Erickson  excelled 
for  the  seniors;  Sears,  Pierce,  and  Gilbert 
for    the    juniors. 

QUINCY  13,  WELLESLEY  9. 

Jan.  19,  1916.  The  best  game  played  this 
season  was  played  with  Wellesley,  at  the 
local  gym.  It  was  been  several  years  since 
Wellesley  has  been  beaten  by  Quincy  in  any 
line  of  sport,  consequently  the  winning  of  this 
game  was  very  gratifying.  Both  combina- 
tions played  their  heads  off  and  the  game 
was  close  and  exciting.  Although  Wellesley 
passed  better  than  Quincy,  the  home  team 
always  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  play. 
Welsford  and  Jenkins  were  Quincy's  main 
support.     McCabe  excelled   for  Wellesley. 


The    summary : — - 

Quincy 

Wellesley. 

Shand, r  f 

1  b  Storel 

Welsford,  1  f 

r  b  Davis 

Desmond,  c 

c  Rourke 

Jenkins,  r  b 

1  f  Keefe. 

Beaton,  1  b 

rf  McCabe 

Score,  Quincy  13,  Wellesley  9.  Goals  from 
floor:  Welsford  3,  Jenkins,  Rouike.  Goals 
from  fouls:  Shand  3,  Jenkins  2,  McCabe  7. 
Referee,  Lawsar.  Sourer,  Mansur.  Time  15 
minutes,    10   minutes,    10   minutes. 

The  game  between  the  second  teams  was 
equally  close  and  interesting  as  the  first. 
Quincy  winning  20  to  18.  The  score  see- 
sawed back  and  forth  up  to  the  last  five 
minutes  of  the  game  where  the  score  stood 
18  to  10  in  favor  of  Wellesley.  Prout  tied 
the  score  by  jumping  in  a  basket  and  the  ball 
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had  no  sooner  reached  the  floor  than  Asklund 
caged  another,  winning  the  game  for  Quincy. 
Baker  and  Mullen  helped  swell  the  score  by 
their  splendid  shooting.  Dowd  excelled  for 
Wellesley. 

QUINCY  26,  WEYMOUTH  10. 

Jan.  25,  1916.  One  of  the  roughest  games 
ever  staged  at  the  local  gym  was  played  with 
Weymouth.  The  visitors  used  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  roughness  throughout  the 
game  and  their  fouls  were  very  numerous. 
The  home  team  held  its  head,  and  played  the 
game  under  conditions  against  which  the 
average  players  would  have  rebelled.  Dwyer 
and  Palmer  of  Weymouth  were  both  ruled 
out  of  the  game,  and  as  there  were  not  any 
other  substitutes,  the  game  was  finished 
with  four  men  to  a  side.  Jenkins  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  many  fouls  called  on  the 
opponents  and  rolled  up  eleven  of  Quincy's 
points.  Desmond,  and  Welsford  both  played 
well,  receiving  three  baskets  a  piece.  The 
feature  of  the  game  from  Weymouth's  point 
of  view  was  a  basket  by  Gannon,  thrown  from 
the  center  of   the  floor. 

Between  the  halves,  the  freshmen  beat  the 
sophomores  10  to  8.  Dodge  and  Alhstran 
were    the    main    support    of    the    freshmen; 


Robbie  and  Torey  of  the  sophomores. 


Jan.  27,  1916.  The  humble  and  insig- 
nificant sophomores  had  their  pride  com- 
pletely broken  when  they  were  defeated  by 
the  noble  and  dignified  seniors  13  to  7.  Both 
teams  received  many  of  their  points  from 
fouls,  Erickson,  '16  scoring  five  and  Stevenson, 
'18  scoring  five.  Sanborn,  Hammond,  and 
Mahoney  scored  for  the  seniors.  Pember  got 
the  only  basket  for  the  sophomores. 


Unfortunately  many  spectators  at  the 
basket-ball  games  cannot  keep  still  while 
fouls  are  being  shot.  Whether  intentional 
or  not,  this  thing  should  be  stopped.  The 
pupils  of  Quincy  High  have  always  had  the 
reputation  of  being  good  sportsmen.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  maintain  this  reputatuion. 


Considerable  interest  is  taken  in  the  class 
teams  this  year.  Each  class  is  to  play  two 
games  and  the  members  of  the  winning  team 
will  receive  numerals.  The  class  of  1917 
now  holds  the  cup.  The  captains  of  the 
several  teams  are: —  Freshmen:  Dodge, 
Sophomores:  Robbie;  Juniors:  Sears; 
Seniors:  Sanborn. 

Sherman  Brokaw, 
Athletic  Editor. 


Sign  in  a  waiting  room: — "Ladies  having 
children  with  lunches  will  not  be  allowed  to 
eat  them  in  the  parlor."  — Ex. 


2nd  Team. 


Sure    He    Did. 

Deacon: — Susie,  I  am  sorry  your  papa 
was  not  at   meeting. 

Susie: — Please,  no,  sir;  he  went  out  walk- 
ing  in   the   woods. 

Deacon: — I  am  afraid,  Susie,  your  papa 
does  not  fear  God. 

Susie: — Oh  yes,  sir;  I  guess  he  does;  he 
took  his  gun  with  him.  — Ex. 


Miss     Dawes: — What      about     the     date, 
Clough? 

Clough: — Oh!  dates  don't  trouble  me  any. 


Spider   Browx: — What   is  an   export? 
Mr.   Roache: — Can   any  one  give  me  an 
example  of  a  naval  export? 
Jackson  : — Naval   oranges. 


Mr.     Roache    in    telling    of    the    tie    for 
presidency    between    Jefferson    and    Burr    in 
1800,  asked :— Now  what  kind  of  a  tie  was  that? 

Side  remark  from  Clough, — Neck  tie. 


Mr.  Collixs  (in  hall  Monday  morning): — 

Pick  up  everything  you  see  on  the  corridor 

floors. 

Including  Freshmen? 


Bowex: — (singing)  If  I  had  a  thousand — 
oh   that's  too   high. 

If  I  had    a  thousand — that's  too  high. 

Rov  Browx: — Aw,  come  on,  start  with 
five   hundred. 


Mr.    Paulson: — What   is   chlorine,    Frye? 

Frye: — A    bluish,    odorless    air. 

Mr.    Paulson: — You   mean   hot-air,   Frye. 


Miss  Beax: — It's  awful  dark  in  this  corner, 
Mr.   Paulson,   I  can't  study. 

Mr.  Paulson: — Well  who  told  you  to  get 
in  that  dark  corner? 

Miss  Beax: — Oh,  I  like  to  get  in  dark 
corners. 


Mr.  Roache  (in  a  discussion  with  Hoffses): 
You  act  like  a  four  year  old  child. 
Hoffess: — Yes,   I  know  it.     I  am. 
Mr.    Roache: — I'm    glad    you    recognize 
your  age. 


R.  Browx  (trying  to  pass  a  yellow  paper) 
in  Math. — 

Miss  Thompsox: — That  won't  do,  Mr. 
Brown,  I'm  no  suffragette. 


Miss  Bickford  (correcting  composition  on 
the  board) : — That  can  never  be  used.  Now, 
don't  ask  me  why! 

Clough    (always   inquisitive): — Why   not? 


Miss  Bartlett  (translating  Vergil) : — I 
mount  to  the  top  of  the  roof  and  stand  with 
ears  erect. 


Miss  O'Neil  (explaining  custon  of  Roman 
celebration) : — In  those  days  the  men  in- 
cluded their  wives  and  children,  now  when 
they  celebrate  they  send  them  to  the  country. 


Mr.  PAULSON: — If  I  ask  the  distance  from  X 
to  Y,  don't  tell  me  the  distance  to  (looking  at 
Barber's  head)   Marblehead. 


Mr.     Roache:— -The     United    States     in- 
creased  their  exports  in   1803. 


Deer   Teecher, 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  request  for  humor- 
material  for  the  "Golden -Rod,"  but  beg  to 
state  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  anything 
really  funny  when  we  are  obliged  to  face  this 
every  day: 

Dawc's- 
O'Neill. 

BickfOrd. 

Thompson 

Yours    in    fear    and    trembling, 
Carl    Pierce,    '10. 

M.  Hatch,  Joke  editor . 
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He  says 

ThtY     ARC 
•  lit      ]]>2P 


t^RyASCHEMDAttt 


Mr.     Paulsen     (in    chemistry): — C6    fell 
into  the  water. 


Room    34: — The   diamond    is    the    hardest 
known    substance. 

H.  Diamond  '17  taps  his  head  and  laughs. 
Room  34: — No,   you're  Harry  today. 


Miss  Dawes: — On  what  did  the  hea- 
politans  live  while  they  were  stranded  on 
the    island  ? 

Church: — Why,  thev  lived  on  clams. 


Miss  Thayer: — How  do  you  make  poetry? 
'17    (absently  aside): — Use  your  feet  and 
meter  (meet-her). 


Miss  O'Neil: — Learn  that  outline  and 
keep   it    "until    death   do   us   part." 

'17  (aside) :— "Oh  death,  where  is  thy 
sting?" 


Miss  Douglas: — What  part  of  the  scallop 
do  we  eat? 

Pupil: — The  tail! 


Miss  thayer: — To  what  country  can  we  go 
and  find  that  we  are  shot  several  centuries 
forward? 

Soph  : — Germany. 

Miss  Thayer: — No,  I  think  not.  If  we  go 
to  Germany  we'll  be  shot  to  eternity. 


Miss  Dawes  to  "heub"  Dodge,  after  telling 
him  she  wanted  a  theme  on    "his   family": — 

"If  you  have  an  older  brother,  I  want  to 
know  it." 


Miss  Brooks: — In  what  way  do  proto- 
plasm (the  lowest  form  of  an  animal)  re- 
semble   the    higher    animals? 

Pupil: — They   can   change   their   shape. 

Miss  Brooks: — Can  you? 


TELEPHONE   CONNECTION 

EBEN  HARDY,  PROPRIETOR 
AND  OPTOMETRIST 

Eyes  Examined  by  APPOINTMENT 

Wollaston  Jewelry  Store 

2  NORRIS  BLOCK 
NEAR  DEPOT 

WOLLASTON,  MASS. 

FINE  WATCH,  CLOCK  &  JEWELRY   REPAIRING 


C.   E.    WOOD 

Confectionery,  Soda  &  Ice  Cream 

also 

Home  Baked  Beans,  Bread,  Cake  &  Pies. 


No.  103  Newbury  Ave. 


Atlantic. 


City  Flower  Store 

Carl  Johnson,  Prop., 

Cut  Flowers  and  Plants 

Decorating,   etc., 

Telephone  275-W 

1361  Hancock  St.    City  Square 

Ouincy,  Mass. 

Quincy  Savings  Bank 

OUINCY,  MASS. 
Incorporated  184-5. 

JOHN  0-  A.  FIELD,  Pres. 

RICHARD  D.   CHASE,  Vice  Pres. 

CLARENCE  BURGIN,  Treas. 

BANK  HOURS  8:30  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M. 
SATURDAYS  8:30  A.  M.  to  12  M. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


Nerses  Studio 


Compliments  of 


BROWN  CROWELL 


OUINCY  ADAMS 


KINCAIDE  THEATRE 


MATINEE  DAILY 
AT  2.30  P.  M. 

Same  Program  as  in  the 
Evening. 

Changed  Mon.  &   Thur. 
2  HOUR  SHOW  FOR  lOo 

Evenings  at  7.45  10,  15,  25c 

REGULAR  ORCHESTRA 


Mention  THE  GOLDEN-ROD  when  patronizing  our  advertisers 


iiioinas  Crane  Public  Librau 

Quincy,  Mass. 


QUINCY'S  BIG  SHOE  STORE 
WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

O  N 
DRESS    SHOES 

PARTY     SLIPPERS 

DAfNCIPMCi    PUMPS 

FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

GRANITE  SHOE  STORE 

"Our   Prices   Make    'Boston   Prices'    A   Joke." 


CHARLES  C.  HEARN 

We  carry  the  largest  line  of  high 
grade  candies  in  the  city.  Try  us  and 
see. 

QU1NCY  SQUARE 


Sue  Rice  Studios 

Quincy. 

Wellesley. 

Photographing  of 
Children   a  specialty. 

Telephone  Your 
Appointment. 

Class  Rates  given 
during  Commence- 
ment. 

Frames  and  Copy 
Work. 


MACULLAR  PARKER 
COMPANY 

Give  Special  Attention  to  Clothing  Boys 
and  Young  Men  for  School  and  College. 

Garments  in  Latest  Styles  and  Fabrics. 
Made  in  Workshops  on  the  premises. 

FULL  LINE  OF  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

STETSON  HATS. 

400  Washington  St.         Boston,  Mass. 


*lOhen  selecting  a  ZPai?  of 
Shoes  that  has  Style  and 
Comfort  combined  Select 
a   Pair  of  RalstOil's. 

IflMPQ    JUST   AR0UND  THE   CORNER. 


GRANITE  ST. 


QUINCY. 


Mention  THE  GOLDEN-ROD  when  patronizing  our  advertisers. 


"Round  The  Corner." 

LELYVELDS 


4    MAPLE 


YOUNG    MENS 
DRESS    SHOES 

AT 

POPULAR 
RICES. 


THE  S 


TUDENT'S 

HOE 

TORE 


QUINCY 

WE    CAN    ALSO 
SHOW    THE   YOUNG 
LADIE'S    SOME  VERY 
NEAT    SHOES.*.  .*. 


GIVE    US 


HEADQUARTERS   FOR  COMING  MEET. 

Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pool,  Hand  Ball  Court,  Bowling  Alley,  Well  Equipped 
Social  Room,  (Open  Fire  Place,)  Cue  Roque,  Pocket  Billiards,  Chess,  Checkers,  Ping 
Pong,    (Best  Outfit  in  the  State,)    Latest  Periodicals,    Piano. 

Social.     Entertainments,    Ladies'  Night,    Lectures,    Bible  Class  Supper,    Etc. 

Special.  Overland  Trips  800  Miles,  Baseball  and  Swimming  in  Three  States — 
Mass.,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York.     Full  Privilege  Student  Fee  $5.50. 

QUINCY    YOUNG    MEN'S   CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATION 

CHARLES  H.   BOOTH.   Boy's  Work  Secretary. 
ROBERT  S.   GASKELL,  Gen.  Secretary.  WILLIS  B.   DAY,   Physical  Director 


M.  DUNN 


Quincy  1117-M 


P.  KAAN 


THE  WOLLASTON 

Tailoring  &  Cleansing  Co. 

LADIES'  AND  GENTS'  TAILORS 

Suits  kept  in  order  by  the  month  $1.50 

7  Beale  Street    Wollaston,  Mass. 


PERHAM'S  HOSPITAL  FOR  RUN-DOWN 
SHOES 

4  Beale  Street    Tel.  Quincy  1117-M 

Shoes  collected  and  delivered  free. 
Ladies'    and   Gents'   shoe-shining 
parlor 


6  GRANITE  STREET 


FOR  A  FIRST-CLASS 
HAIR  CUT,  SHAMPOO  and  MASSAGE 

GO  TO  THE 

QREENLEAF     BARBER     SHOP 

WHICH  IS  UP-TO-DATE  IN  EVERY  RESPECT 

LADIES1  SHAMPOOING  AND  MASSAGING  DONE 

Special  Attention  to  Children's  Hair  Cutting 

C.  H.  LITTLEFIELD,  Prop. 

Union  Shop 

QUINCY  MASS. 


Mention  the  GOLDEN-ROD  when  patronizing  our  advertisers. 


